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From The Pathway of Power. 
PRACTICAL RESULTS. 


The standard of practical holy living has 
been so low among Christians that the least 
degree of real devotedness of life and walk is 
looked upon with surprise, and even often 
with disapprobation, by a large portion of 
the Church. And, for the most part, the fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus Christ are satisfied 
with a life so conformed to the world, and so 
like it in almost every respect, that, to a 
casual observer, no difference is discernible. 

But we, who have heard the call of our 
God to a life of entire consecration and per- 
fect trust, must do differently from all this. 

€ must come out from the world and be 
separate, and must not be conformed to it in 
our characters nor in our lives. We must 
give up its friendships, its pursuits, its in- 
terests. Our conversation must be in heaven, 
and we must seek those things that are above, 
where Christ sitteth on the right hand of 
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God. We must walk through the. world as 
Christ walked. We must have the mind that 
wasin Him. As pilgrims and strangers we 
must abstain from oo lusts that war 
against the soul. As good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, we must disentangle ourselves from 
the affairs of this life as far as possible, that 
we may please Him who hath chosen us to 
be soldiers. We must abstain from all ap- 
pearance of evil. We must be kind one to 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one an- 
other, even as God, for Christ’s sake, hath 
forgiven us. We must not resent injuries or 
unkindness, but must return good for evil, 
and turn the other cheek to the hand that 
smites us. We must take always the lowest 
place among our fellow-men; and seek not 
our own honor, but the honor of others. We 
must be gentle, and meek, and yielding; not 
standing up for our own rights, but for the 
rights of others. We must do all that we do 
for the glory of God. And, tosum it all up, 
since He which hath called us is holy, so must 
we be holy in all manner of conversation ; 
because it is written, “ Be ye holy, for I am 
holy.” 

Now, dear friends, this is all exceedingly 
practical, and means, surely, a life very dif- 
ferent from the lives of most Christians around 
us. It means that we do really and abso- 
lutely turn our backs on the world and its 
fashions, and its amusements, and its ways. 
It means that we are a peculiar people, not 
only in the eyes of God, but in the eyes of 
the world around us; and that, wherever we 
go, it will be known from our habits, our 
dress, our conversation and our pursuits, that 
we are followers of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and are not of the world, even as He was not 
of the world. We shall no longer feel that 
our money is our own, but the Lord’s, to be 
used in His service. We shall not feel at 
liberty to use our energies exclusively in the 
pursuit of worldly means, but, seeking first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
shall have all needful things added unto us. 
We shall find ourselves forbidden to seek the 
highest places, or to strain after worldly ad- 
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vantages. We shall not be permitted to be 
conformed to the world in our dress, nor in 
our ways of living. We shall not be able to 
go to balls, and operas, and dances, as the 
world does. We shall not dare to waste-our 
intellects nor our time in reading the world’s 
novels. Our days will be spent not in serv- 
ing ourselves, but in serving our Lord; and 
yet all our rightful duties will be more per- 
fectly performed than ever, because whatever 
we do will be done “not with eye-service as 
men-pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart.” 

Into all these things we should undoubtedly 
be led by the blessed Spirit of God, if we 
give ourselves up to His guidance. But un- 
less we have the right standard of Christian 
life set before us, we shall be hindered by our 
ignorance from recognizing His voice; and it 
is for this reason I desire to be very plain 
and definite in my statements. 

I have noticed that wherever there has 
been a faithful following of the Lord in a 
consecrated soul, several things have inevit- 
ably followed, sooner or later. 

Meekness and quietness of spirit become 
in time the characteristics of the daily life. A 
submissive acceptance of the will of God as 
it comes in the hourly events of each day; 
pliability in the hands of God to do or to 
suffer all the good pleasure of His will; 
sweetness under provocation; calmness in 
the midst of turmoil and bustle ; yieldingness 
to the wishes of others, and an insensibility 
to slights and affronts; absence of worry or 
anxiety ; deliverance from care and fear ;— 
all these, and many other similar graces, are 
invariably found to be the natural outward de- 
velopment of that inward life which is hid 
with Christ in God. Then as to the habits 
of life: we always see such Christians sooner 
or later laying aside their worldly amuse- 
ments, giving up their novel reading, putting 
off their jewelry, dressing in simplicity and 
without useless ornamentation, renouncing 
worldly habits, and surrendering all purely 
fleshly gratifications. Sooner or later I have 
generally fouud that smoking is given up, 
and the drinking of wine or beer, except asa 
medicine, is surrendered. Dancing is seen to 
be contrary to the will of God; the opera and 
the theatre are felt to be places unfit for the 
presence of a follower of the Lord Jesus. 
The voice is dedicated to God, to be used in 
singing His praise. The purse is placed at 
His disposa!. The pen is dedicated to write 
for Him, the lips to speak for Him, the hands 
and the feet to do His bidding. Year after 
year such Christians are seen to grow more 
unworldly, more heavenly-minded, more trans- 
formed, more like Christ, until even their 
very faces express so much of the beautiful 
inward Divine life that all who look at them 
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cannot but take knowledge of them that they 
live with Jesus, and are abiding in Him. 

I feel sure that to each one of you have 
come at least some Divine intimatious or fore- 
shadowings of the life I here describe. Have 
you not begun to feel dimly conscious of the 
voice of God speaking to you in the depths 
of your soul about these things? Has it not 
been a pain and a distress to you of late to 
put on some of your jewelry or your fash- 
ionable attire? Has not your soul been 
plunged into inward trouble and doubt about 
certain amusements or pursuits in which you 
have been formerly accustomed to indulge? 
Have you not begun to feel uneasy with 
some of your habits or ways, and to wish 
that you could do differently in these respects? 
Have not paths of devotedness and of service 
begun to open out before you with the long- 
ing thought “Oh, that I could walk in 
them!” All these longings and doubts, and 
this inward distress, are the voice of the Good 
Shepherd in your heart seeking to call you 
out of all that is contrary to His will. Oh! 
let me entreat of you not to turn away from 
His gentle pleadings. You little know the 
sweet paths into which He means to lead you 
by these very steps, nor the wonderful stores 
of blessedness that lie at their end, or you 
would spring forward with an eager joy to 
yield to every one of His requirements. The 
heights of Christian perfection can only be 
reached by faithfully each moment following 
the Guide who is to lead you there, and He 
reveals your way to you one step at a time, 
in the little things of your daily lives, asking 
only on your part that you yield yourselves 
up to His guidance. If, then, in anything 
you feel doubtful or troubled, be sure that it 
is the voice of your Lord, and surrender it at 
once to His bidding, rejoicing with a great 
joy that He ‘has begun thus to lead and guide 
you. Be perfectly pliable in His dear hands, 
go where He entices you, turn away from all 
from which He makes you shrink, obey Him 
perfectly, and He will lead you out swiftly and 
easily into a wonderful life of conformity to 
Himself, that will be a testimony to all around 


you, beyond what you yourself will ever 
know. ° ° 


“The perfect way is hard to flesh, 
It is not hard to love; 
If thou wert sick for want of God, 
How swiftly wouldst thou move !” 


Surely thou canst trust Him! And if some 
things may be called for which look to thee 
of but little moment, and not worthy thy 
Lord’s attention, remember that He sees not 
as man seeth, and that things small to thee 
may be in His eyes the key and the clue to 
the deepest springs of thy being. In order to 
mould thee into entire conformity to His will, 
He must have thee pliable in His hands, and 
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this pliability is more quickly reached by 
yielding in the little things than even by the 


greater. Thy one great desire is to follow 
Him fully ; canst thou not say then a con- 
tinual “ Yes” to all His sweet commands, 
whether small or great, and trust Him to 
lead thee by the shortest road to thy fullest 
blessedness ? 

My dear friend, this, and nothing less than 
this, is what thy consecration meant, whether 
thou knew it or not. It meant inevitable obe- 
dience. It meant that the will of thy God was 
henceforth to be thy will under all circum- 
stances and at all times. It meant that from 


that moment thou surrendered thy liberty of | 


choice, and gave thyself up utterly into the 
control of thy Lord. It meant an hourly 
following of Him whithersoever He might 
lead thee, without any dream of turning back. 

And now I appeal to thee to make good 
thy word. Let everything else go, that thou 
mayst live out, in a practical daily walk and 
conversation, the Christ-life thou hast dwell- 
ing within thee. Thou art united to thy 
Lord by a wondrous tie; walk, then, as He 
walked, and show to the unbelieving world 
the blessed reality of His mighty power to 
save, by letting Him save thee to the utter- 
most. Thou needst not fear to consent to this, 
for He is thy Saviour, and His power is to do 
itall. He is not asking thee,in thy poor 
weakness, to do it thyself; He only asks thee 








to yield thyself to Him, that He may work in 
thee to will and todo by His own mighty 
power. Thy part is to yield thyself, His part 
is te work; and never, never will He give 
thee any command which is not accompanied 
by ample power to obey it. Take no thought 
for the morrow in this matter; but abandon 
thyself with a generous trust to thy loving 
Lord, who has promised never to call His 
own sheep out into any path without Himself 
going before them to make the way easy and 
safe. ‘Take each little step as He makes it 
plain to thee. Bring all thy life in each of 
its details to Him to regulate and guide. 
Follow gladly and quickly the sweet sugges- 
tions of His Spirit in thy soul. And day by 
day thou wilt find Him bringing thee more 
and more into conformity with His will in 
all things; moulding thee and fashioning 
thee, as thou art able to bear it, into a vessel 
unto His honor, sanctified and meet for His 
use, and fitted to every good work. So shall 
be given to thee the sweet joy of being an 
epistle of Christ known and read of all men ; 
and thy light shall shine so brightly that men 
seeing, not thee, but thy good works, shall 
glority, not thee, but thy Father which is in 
heaven. Hannan W, Sirs. 

EVEN so, come, Lord Jesus. Rev. xxii, 20. 
Surely I come quickly. Rev. xxii, 20. 
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From the Christian Weekiy. 





TYNDALL ON TYNDALL. 





We have referred to the testimony of two 
witnesses against atheism—Trof. Pritchard 
and Mr. Martineau. We can now add a 
third—Prof. Tyndall himself. He first re- 
vised his Belfast address, and qualified the 
declaration that matter has in it “ the prom- 
ise and potency of every form and quality of 
life’’ by substituting the word ‘‘ terrestrial.” 
Next, he is reported to have said, apologet- 
ically, that he was not feeling well when he 
delivered his Belfast address, and that in his 
clearest and best hours his mind always re- 
volted from atheism. And now, in a popular 
lecture at Manchester, he repudiates in terms 
yet more explicit, the unscientific hypothesis 
of a creation without a Creator : 

“ Depend upon it, trust me, that the reve 
lations of science are not in the least degree 
calculated to lessen our feelings of astonish- 
ment. Weare surrounded by wonders and 
mysteries everywhere. I have sometimes-— 
not sometimes, but often—in the springtide, 
watched the advance of the sprouting leaves, 
and of the grass, and of the flowers, and ob- 
served the general joy of opening life in Na- 
ture, and I have asked myself this question : 
Can it be that there is no being or thing in 
nature that knows more about these matters 
than Ido? Dv I in my ignorance represent 
the highest knowledge of these things exist- 
ing in this universe? Ladies and gentlemen, 
the man who puts that question to himself, if 
he be not a shallow man, if he be a man 
capable of being penetrated by a profound 
thought, will never answer the question by 
professing the creed of atheism, which has 
been so lightly attributed to me.” 

The whole world is not crazy ; and the fact 
that the whole world, Christian and infidel, 
understood Prof. Tyndall’s utterance to be 
atheistic, might lead him to question whetker 
his hearers lightly attributed to him atheistic 
theories, or he lightly uttered them. We re- 
ported, as fully as our columns would permit, 
his original address; we report, in justice 
to him, his refutation of himself, commend- 
ing to those who are inclined to imitate his 
example, and to publish to-day theories of 
life that must be retracted or modified to mor- 
row, the example of self restraint set by Sir 
Thomas Browne: “These opinions I never 
maintained with pertinacity, or endeavored 
to inveigle any man’s belief into mine, nor so 
much as ever revealed, or disputed them with 
my dearest friends ; by which means I neither 
propagated them in others, nor confirmed 
them in myself; but suffering them to flame 
upon their own substance, without addition of 
new fuel, they went out insensibly of them- 
selves.” 
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From the Baptist Union. 
PRE-ASSURANCE. 

Special faith in prayer is a gift of the 
Spirit. He creates Sciies, inspires faith, and 
often adds assurance that the answer is eer- 
tain. Such assurances are not uncommon. 
They are a matter of consciousness, wholly 
involuntary, and supernatural in origin. Im- 
agination may counterfeit them, but the 
genuine is easily detected when possessed. 
A certain knowledge enters the soul which 
dispels all doubt as to the occurrence of the 
event yet to come, without any outward, tan- 
gible, formal sign, or indication leading to 
such a faith. Experienced Christians are 
disinclined to publish such revelations widely, 
because they seem to be a sacred gift, de- 
signed more for the comfort of those who 
walk closely with God, than for general ob- 
servance, and the Spirit Himself restrains 
from public demonstration. There are rich 
and large treasures of spiritua] knowledge in 
the hearts of God’s chosen ones, of which the 
world, and the more carnal portion of the 
church, know not. But they constitute con- 
clusive evidence, to those who “ walk in the 
Spirit,” that God answers prayer. They 


know that He does, just as surely as they 
know that they exist, think, desire, or love, 
and they know it by the testimony of the 
Spirit in their own consciousness, and the in- 
variable fulfilment of the assurance given. 


A physician in Kentucky records that for 
years he made the case of his patients a spe- 
cial subject of prayer; and in many in- 
stances, before he saw them, he knew in his 
own heart just how the disease would termi- 
nate. Several years ago, after weeks of 
prayer, a young man received the assurance 
that a revival would break out in Farrington 
Academy, Ohio, within a few days, though 
every outward indication was against it; and 
so it did without the use of any visible means 
to = it. A minister, while preaching 
in Ohio, was led to pray for a revival in Lon- 
don, Canada; and the Spirit at length wit- 
nessed with his spirit, that it would occur at 
a certain time. He went to the place, found 
everything dark and discouraging, and not a 
symptom of improvement appeared until the 
last evening of the set time was reached, and 
then the work suddenly broke out with great 
power. Two young men, in Grand River In- 
stitute, Ohio, weasel to pray for a skeptical 
fellow-student, each by himself. At length, 
both at the same time felt assured that he 
was converted, and started out to find him. 
They met each other, both inquired for their 
friend, and related their exercises of mind, 
but the young man could not be found. For 
several hours they waited and watched, and 
finally he was seen coming from the woods, 
where he had been alone with God. On be 
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ing asked if he had given his heart to Christ, 
and had found peace, he confessed that he had 
been engaged in prayer, and had met a great 
change in his feelings, that made him “ light 
and happy.” 

These cases we mention as well-authenti- 
cated examples of experiences which are 
common among advanced Christians. The 
record can be extended indefinitely, and the 
facts so fully attested, that candid minds will 
not hesitate to give them credence. It is ab- 
solutely certain that such assurances are be- 
gotten in the hearts of Christians in connec- 
tion with prayer, and that results do corres- 
pond with the assurances given; the prom- 
ise and fulfilment do come in regular se 
quence. Account for it as you will, these are 
the facts, and without hesitation we ascribe 
them to supernatural influence. 

The spiritually-minded understand, and 
find ample basis for their faith in the word 
of God. The Spirit was promised as a guest, 
to abide in the saints forever, and show them 
the things of Christ. That Spirit makes 
“intercession for us,” “helps our infirm- 
ities,” “strengthens us with might in the in- 
ner man,” “ witnesses with our spirits,” and 
reveals the mind of God. He told the 
church at Antioch to send Paul and Barna- 
bas to distant cities ; forbade them “ to preach 
the word in Asia;’ commanded Paul to 
persist.in preaching in Corinth, saying, “I 
am with thee, and no man shall set on thee 
to hurt thee, for I have much people in this 
city ;” assured him that his shipmates would 
all be saved, when driven upon the island of 
Melita. These are examples of His helpful- 
ness. If we walk in the Spirit, we shall learn 
His manifold ways of leading, teaching, re- 
vealing, comforting, and especially enjoy His 
help in prayer, giving a masterful faith, and 
wonderful assurances of blessing yet to come. 

It is not well to seek too eagerly for con- 
scious testimony that specific blessings will 
be given, for such anxiety opens the door to 
curiosity, and desire to pry into secrets which 
belong to God, undermines faith, and gen- 
ders conceit. We should pray and trust, 
leave all to the Spirit, follow His leadings, be 
content and thankful when He reveals the fu- 
ture, and when He withholds, neither seek- 
ing nor rejecting special testimony that our 
prayers are heard. Yet, it is true that if we 
do not, now and again, receive pre-assurances 
of answers to prayer, there is in us a lack of 
faith, of close fellowship with the Spirit, of 
consecration to His leadings. He delights 
in making known the secrets of the Lord to 
the meek and trustful, and thus testifying to 
their hearts that they are precious to the 
loving Father, and the special objects of His 
care. He loves to have us prevail in prayer, 
and by every tender, winning enticement, 
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He leads us to fervor, persistence, faith and 
glorious answers. 
NEESIMA. 

This is the name of an amiable and accom- 
plished young Japanese who has just returned 
to his native country, after a sojourn of some 
years in the United States. He is the son of 
the secretary of one who was a prince in 
Japan at the time that the country was di- 
vided into many principalities, each of which 
was more or less independent of the central 
government. Neesima’s father had given his 
son a careful education in the Japanese and 
Chinese languages, and one day the young 
man, who read everything he could lay hands 
op, came upon a Japanese translation of a 
treatise on American geography, the work of 
a faithful missionary, who has spent many 
years of his life in the tedious ber of con- 
veying to the Oriental mind some definite 
idea of our Western progress. Neesima also 
received, now and then, from the captain of a 
Dutch vessel which traded with a neighbor- 
ing port, a few European books, and he pored 
over these when no one was by to see him. A 
little later, a Japanese translation of some 

ortions of the Bible fell into his hands. 
hese he studied eagerly, and began his 
search after the new deity about whom he 
read such wonderful things. In his efforts to 


learn something definite concerning the origin 
of the Scriptures, he came upon resident 
Americans, who told him of the Western land 
beyond the seas. Thither he determined to go. 


This was ten years ago. Neesima knew 
that if he were caught an inexorable parent 
and astern law would deliver him over to 
the executioner. He had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose; so he went boldly on 
board an American schooner in a port near 
his home. The captain weighed anchor, not 
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the student refugee. Neesima had found 
many American friends, one of whom had 
supported him liberally in his efforts to ob- 
tain a thorough education; and the young 
Japanese had justified the fondest expecta- 
tions of his patrons. It was in 1872 when 
the Japanese Commissioner heard of him, and 
went to Andover tosee him. As the result 
of this visit Neesima was pardoned by the 
Japanese government for running away from 
home, was made Secretary of an Educational 
Commission, and forthwith sent to Europe to 
study the systems of education in England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Prus- 
sia, Russia and Switzerland. He remained 
fifteen months in Europe, and at once re- 
turned to Andover, where he finished his 
theological course. He was then ordained 
in the Mount Auburn Church, at Boston, 
and, a few evenings since, bade his farewell 
to America in New Haven, before the Pres- 
ident and faculty of Yale College and many 
distinguished clergymen. Early this week 
he departed for Japan, where he is to found 
a native Christian church, and where he will 
doubtless hereafter be conspicuous in the work 
of reform and complete civilization. 
Intelligent, magnetic, filled, as his admir- 
ers believe, with genius, Neesima is about to 
begin the work of Christianity in Japan. He 
is confident of the success of no religion there 
save that of the Protestant Church. In ad- 
dition to this, he is a true Republican. He 
believes in free Church, in free State, in 
schools, in colleges, in universal suffrage, de- 
spite its numerous perversions and draw- 
backs. Sprung strangely and suddenly out 
of the obscurity and exclusiveness of his race, 
he reappears suddenly as a missionary, not 
devoted to the interests of his sect alone, but 
to the best interests, material and moral, of 
the Japanese. Surely the teachers and di- 


feeling willing, as he admits, to put Neesima | vines at New Haven were not amias in their 
ashore, and yet recognizing the fact that he | judgment, when, on the occasion of Neesima's 
ran the risk of a heavy penalty, and, per-| farewell to America, they announced their 
haps, loss of life, in receiving the fugitive. | belief that his history would have a most im- 
He sailed to a Chinese port, where Neesima| portant bearing on Japan. He is strong in 
was discovered, and where the charterers of | faith and resolute in action, and will accom- 
the schooner, alarmed at the fugitive’s pres-| plisk more than a score of foreign mission- 
ence, ordered his return to Japan. But Nee- | aries could do among his people, for he thinks 
sima slipped on a schooner bound for Salem, | that the Japanese will readily take hold of 
in Massachusetts, and a few months later he|the Protestant religion, and that they will 
was studying in Phillips Academy, at An-| become, under its influence, every year more 
dover. Thence he went to college, then back | liberal and modernized. They have rejected 
to the Theological Seminary at Andover.|the worship of nature as insufficient; they 
There he began courageously to equip him-| threw away Catholicism after 600,000 Japan- 
self for service as a Christian missionary in| ese had become converts to it, because it held 
Japan. them too tightly in its iron bands. But Nee- 

While Neesima was studying at Andover, |sima believes that their ultimate choice will 
the Japanese Commissioner of Education, | be Protestant Christianity, liberty and growth. 
who, under the influence of liberal revolu-| The career of this new apostle will be watched 
tions in Japan, had come to this country to|with interest in this country—New York 
study our institutions of learning, heard of! Times. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
CLEMENT WILLETS. 


In the third number of the present volume 
of the Review, is an extract from an Epistle 
of William Mott, to Clement Willets. He 
alludes to her “ great and uncommon trials,” 
but the reader can have but little idea of 
their extent. 

Joseph Oxley, in 1771, in the course of a 
religious visit on Long Island, called to see 
her. He says, “ At Bethpage, we visited a 
poor woman Friend, whose name was Clem- 
ent Willis (Willets), who was taken ill when 
she was about nineteen years of age, with 
the rheumatism, soon after which she was con- 
fined to her bed, even until the time I saw 
her, which she then told me, in the presence 
of many other Friends, was thirty-eight years. 
She is so emaciated and reduced as to be an 
object of wonder to those that see her; she 
is so decrepit as scarcely to be able to move 
one joint, orany part about her, and has not 
seen her hands for very many years. She 
has almost outlived all her pains, which are 
now centred in weakness; that she continues 
to live, is marvellous; and through all her 
sore afflictions and trials, praises the Lord 
for His blessings to her soul, lies in great com- 
posure of mind, and wholly resigned to His 
pure will and pleasure. The time we sat by 


her bed-side was one of renewal of heavenly 


favor to her and many present, which was 
acknowledged in humble supplication, with 
thanksgiving and praise to Him that makes 
hard things easy, and bitter things sweet to 
the afflicted soul. We parted in much love 
and sympathy.” J.S. W. 


— + 0m 


THE REVIVAL IN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


A recent letter to the New York Tribune 
concludes an interesting account of the visit 
and labors of D. R. Moody and I. P. Sankey 
as follows: 

“From Glasgow the Evangelists passed 
over to Belfast, where occurred & repetition 
of the scenes in Scotland. The people of 
Ulster, it is well known, are essentially Scotch, 
and the same sober, quiet movement, unat- 
tended by any of that noisy excitement which 
sometimes marks and expresses the religious 
fervor of less cultivated natures, here pre- 
vailed. Crowded churches, at special services, 
enormous gatherings of the people of all 
classes, large assemblies of young men by 
themselves, and hearty c»-operation on the 
part of the great body of the Protestant min- 
istry marked and followed the visit. Two 
thousand persons obtained tickets for a meet- 
ing for converts alone. The same state of 
things obtained in Derry, a city of probably 
50,000 or 60,000 people; and the meetings 
and evidences of feeling and conviction con- 
tinue after the Evangelists’ departure. Mean- 
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time the one theme of conversation among 
religious persons in Dublin had come to be 
the labors of these men and their results. 
It is not easy to bring together divided in- 
terests in Dublin, but on this subject the work- 
ing Protestant clergy and laity were one, and 
the Exhibition Building was engaged fora 
month’s services in Dublin, These are now 
in progress. Ten to fifteen thousand people 
are nightly gathered in this place, which is 
but poorly adapted for religious meetings, 
and the desire to hear and the readiness to 
accept the message carried appear to be as 
great in the East as in the North of Jreland 
and in Scotland. 

“ Now there may surely be some questions 
raised among us by facts of this nature, at- 
tested as they are by well-known and trust- 
worthy men. 

“1. Do we make use enough of simple Bible 
truth? It constitutes the charm of Mr. 
Moody’s teaching. ‘ Bible readings’ make his 
most popular meetings. He possesses no 
special learning, or grace of eloquence, or at- 
tractiveness, beyond that of simple, direct, 
business-like statement and appeal, and the 
love of the Bible seems to grow with the use 
of it. Copies of the sacred volume could 
hardly be procured rapidly enough in Glas- 
gow to supply the demand. 

“2. Is there not a field which others than 
ministers could cultivate, and must cultivate, 
if the masses are to be lifted up? Men who 
can speak in political and other meetings of 
what moves them, if Christian, could equally 
well speak of Christian truth, and urge be- 
lief of it and appropriate action. 

‘**3. Do we come near enough to the peo- 
ple? Good cermons are preached, the people 
hear, go away, and straightway forget what 
manner of men they are. Meetings for con- 
versation follow Mr. Moody’s sermons, and 
serve to deepen and fix impressions. Is it so 
important to maintain the traditions of the 
churches, as to bring men to repentance, 
faith, and a godly life? 

“4. Have we any other means than the 
moral and spiritual for drying up the streams 
of impurity, dishonesty and drunkenness, 
that flow in our cities? Law can but cut off, 
like thesurgeon’s knife, the hopelessly diseased 
members. Do we not want something to heal 
and strengthen ?” J. Hawt. 

Ir is an established fact, that an ordinary 
well will drain an area of from one hundred 
to two hundred square feet; and yet it isa 
common thing to see a farmer—in most other 
respects intelligent and discriminating— 
drinking from a well into which drains the 
refuse of the barn-yard, the pig-pen and the 
sink.—Dr. AGNew, ON Derective DRAIN- 
AGE.— The Sanitarian. 
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ABSORPTIVE POWER OF PLANTS. 


It is a fact now well known, that a consider- 
able number of plants have the power of ab- 
sorbing through the leaves deleterious gases, 
and that malarious districts are rendered 
healthy through the presence of these plants. 
Thistles had rendered some parts of the cam- 
pagna near Rome healthy, and on the plants 
being cut down, those districts became again 
“malarious.” Sunflowers appear to have 
been first planted for a similar purpose in this 
country, and they are said to have been suc- 
cessful. Baron von Alsten, whose property 
was situated on the banks of the Scheldt, and 
liable to be flooded by that river, planted sev- 
eral patches of the sunflower (Helianthus) 
near his house, and with the result that for 
ten years his family continued exempt from 
fever, while on other estates, where no 
similar precaution was taken, this disease 
continued to prevail. The plant has of late 
years been sown in the Mauritius for a sim- 
lar purpose, and in further recommendation 
of its good qualities, the observation has been 
made that it yields 40 per cent. of good oil ; 
that the leaves from it are excellent fodder, 
and the stems, being rich in saltpetre, make 
good fuel. Marshes may also be rendered 
healthy by the presence of other plants. 
Among those that conduce to this happy result 
is the Pistia stratiotes. In India, the West 
Indies and Africa, the power exerted by this 
plant in absorbing the deleterious gases of 
muddy marshes is well known, and probably 
it is on this account that in the latter country 
the plant is held sacred. The Pistia is be- 
lieved to possess this power in a greater de- 
gree than any other plant, being capable in 
a few days of rendering stagnant water suf- 
ficiently pure for fish to live in; although it 
by no means follows that the water is thus 
rendered suitable for use by men. The con- 
trary is indeed the case. In Jamaica, water 
in which this plant grows acquires so acrid a 
character as to give rise to intestinal fluxes 
in those who use it.* 

Some trees and tree-like plants have, with 
greater or less reason, the reputation of them- 
selves evolving malaria, and consequently the 
natives of the countries where they grow avoid 
sleeping or resting under them at night. 
Those that give off their branches at an in- 
considerable distance from the ground, or the 
foliage of which is dense, have this reputa- 
tion in the highest degree, and among them 
the tamarind and neem trees (Melia azedar- 
achta). A similar influence is said to arise 
from the papaw-tree (Carica papaya), and 





*The Eucalyptus globulus, of Australia, has been 
found to promote the drying up of marshes by its 
immense absorbing power. So also do the common 
pine-trees of the Southern States. 
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Dr. Livingstone states that in East Africa, 
near the Zambesi river, tracts are covered 
with the plant Pwderia fetida, a member of 
the Guettarda group of the Rubiacew. Many 
people suffer inconvenience in various ways 
from odors arising from certain plants, al- 
though the effects are not in the nature of 
disease of recognized malarial origin. In 
these cases the matter evolved, so far from 
being an invisible aura, is a substantial ex- 
halation. Thus, besides the known effects 
of ipecacuanha in inducing sickness in cer- 
tain persons, even when brought no nearer to 
them than an adjoining room, and of flower- 
ing plants in producing “hay-asthma,” nausea, 
sickness, and even death, has been attributed 
to the odors of some, as the Narcissus and the 
Cheiranthus, or wallflower, not to mention 
the fraction of truth there no doubt is in the 
story of the upas-tree (Antiaris toxicaria). 
The manchineel-tree ( Hippomane mancinella, 
N. O. Euphorbiacee) of the West Indies, and 
certain American and Chinese species of Rhus 
(N. O. Anacardiacee) not only produce 
severe irritant effects upon the skin, but affect 
very severely such persons as are predisposed 
to suffer from malaria. The flowers of the 
Daphne mezereum also evolve odors which are 
more or less injurious to particular persons, 
and a similar property is attributed to the 
oleander (Nerium oleander). The mangrove, 
or Rhizophora, has ever had unenviable no- 
toriety, on account of the malaria-producing 
properties assigned to it. As a rule, prob- 
ably without exception, localities where this 
plant flourishes, being for the most part 
marshes and low-lying tracts liable to inun- 
dation, are notoriously unhealthy, but in all 
probability this reputation arises altogether 
from paludal causes rather than from the 
plant itself.—Journal of Chemistry. 
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Selected. 
HOME EDUCATION, 

1. From your children’s earliest infancy, 
inculcate the necessity of instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let 
your children always understand that you 
mean exactly what you say. 

3. Never promise them anything, unless 
you are sure you can give them what you 
promise. 

4. If you tell a child anything, show him 
how to do it, and see that it is done. 

5, Always punish your children for wil- 
fully disobeying you, but never punish in 
anger. 

6. Never let them perceive that they can 
vex you or make you lose self-command. 

7. If they give way to petulance and tem- 
per, wait till they become calm, and then 
gently reason with them on the impropriety 
of their conduct. 
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8. Remember that a little punishment, 
when the occasion arises, is much more effect- 
ual than the threatening of a greater punish- 
ment, should the fault be renewed. 

9. Nevergive your children anything be- 
cause they cry for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at one 
time what you have at another time, under 
the same circumstances, forbidden. 

11. Teach them that the only sure and easy 
way to appear good, is to be good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little 
statements the perfect truth. 

13. Never allow of tale-bearing. 

14, Teach them that daily self-denial, not 
self-indulgence, is the appointed and sure 
method of securing happiness. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 





PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 5, 1874. 





Otp Trutus AnD New Wartcuworps.— 
So limited is human thought, and so imper- 
fect is language, that men often fail to know 
how far they agree or disagree ; especially 
upon religious subjects. From time to time 
great truths are felt to be required, and yet 
are ignored by many. Prophets, martyrs or 
reformers rewrite them, in the view of all 
men; sometimes with their blood. Not un- 
frequently their strong words are wrought 
into intricate creeds or systems by those of 
less discernment ; and become in time wrested 
from their true meaning. Thus other re- 
forms come to be needed; and so sects have 
multiplied, each representing a special prot- 
estation on behalf of some cardinal truths, 
or against some prevalent errors. Scarcely 
ever has a sect been founded 2nd maintained 
in Christendom, without a partial truth giy- 
ing aid and support to whatever of falsity 
goes with it. Ifall men could see eye to eye, 
there would not need to be any sects; all 
honest seekers after truth would find it, in 
the one truly catholic, universal Church. 
Surely this is an ideal to long for and aim 
at, far off as it now appears to be. 

Among the truths conveyed to man in the 
Holy Scriptures, some come to be revived in 
every genuine and great reform; but each 
time newly clad as they emerge from the ob- 
scurity, perversion or corruption which had 
made them to be lost to the world. New 
watchwords herald them ; even though they 
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be as old as the Bible itself. Is it not so with 
that ideal which, in the New Testament, is 
spoken of as walking in the light ; the inward- 
ness of George Fox ; the cross before the erown 
of William Penn; faith in a pure conscience 
with Isaac Penington; the pilgrim’s progress 
of John Bunyan; experimental religion with 
very many ; and now, the Christian’s higher 
life? All these, we believe, are essentially 
the same in meaning; yet how varied have 
been the phrases, and even the opinions, asso- 
ciated with them! Through all, God has 
been with His own in every age; ‘‘ teaching 
us, that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously and godly 
in this present world.” Nor has this teach- 
ing ever been dissociated from that which is 
its core and centre ; the truth concerning Him 
who “ gave Himself for us, that He might re 
deem us from all iniquity.” 

While, then, on these vital principles of 
evangelical truth and practical holiness, all 
sincere Christians may meet as on common 
ground, it is to be lamented that any misap- 
prehension or actual difference should ever 
keep them apart. Yet this must long be so, 
in the construction and organization of relig- 
ious societies. Each must honestly hold to 
his own convictions; and it is impossible, as 
yet, for all to see everything alike. Without, 
then, yielding to any confusing indifference 
to things, important in themselves, wherein 
agreement is not attainable, let each look 
with charity “not only on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others,” * to 
find in them what is good and acceptable. 
In nothing can this accord of Christians be 
more profitable, than in a right appreciation 
of practical results. On this theme, we cor- 
dially commend a selection upon another page 
of our presentnumber. Notonly its truths, but 
its watchwords also, seem to us both old and 
new; belonging to the perennial Gospel truth. 

Frankiin Rerormatory Home ror Inesri- 
ates.— We take from a contemporary paper a 
few passages explaining the purposes of this 
institution, which is located in Locust street, 
above Ninth street, Philadelphia: 

“The object of this Home is the thorough and 


permanent reformation of the inebriate. From 
the foundation of the Home the work has been 


* Phil. ii, 4. 
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one of faith, and God has signally blessed the 
zealous and prayerful efforts of the Directors 
and Managers in the salvation of many precious 
souls. Unlike any other institution of the kind 
in the land, the recipients of its blessings con- 
sider it a privilege to proclaim their redemption 
through this instrumentality at all times, and, if 
desired, at least one hundred reformed men are 
willing to testify for the Master. . . . s . 
“Those who have the best knowledge of the 
facts, in consequence of personal experience and 
observation, know that with drunkenness, as with 
other sins, ‘the blood of Jesus Christ, His 
Son, cleanseth us from all sin.’ This Home, in 
all its minutiw, is carried on upon a strictly 
Christian basis, and every effort that has been or 
can be devised to effect thorough and permanent 
reformation is made use of, thus securing results 
that have never before been reached in this 
direction. The work of this Home demands and 
should receive the sympathy and assistance of 
all who believe that ‘the vilest sinner may 
return to God,’ the more especially as it reaches 
out beyond its church privileges, home comforts 
and individual blessings to the parent, wife, child, 
brother and sister, who, although guiltless of the 
crime, are nevertheless participants in the pov- 
erty, misery and degradation of its results. It 
finds them in their misery and alleviates their 
sufferings, and can do so more effectively and 
acceptably when the Christian public more lib- 


erally responds with their means to this work of 
the Master.” 


In connection with this subject, we desire to 
express the conviction that there is, in this and 
other large cities, need for just such an institu- 
tion for inebriate women, whose number is larger 
than many persons suppose. If some of our 
women Friends, earnestly interested in the cause 
of Temperance, would take up this concern, 
much good might be done; not interfering 
with, but directly promoting, other methods of 
reform, 


+ +0 -— 


Tae Freepmen.—From the last number of the 
Freedman’s Friend (Eleventh month, 1874), we 
extract the following encouraging words : 


“ In coming before our contributors once more, 
we do so with hearty feelings of gratitude to 
our Heavenly Father for the liberal response 
made to the appeal issued some weeks since. 
This has enabled the Board to open all the 
schools of last year. The teachers, we believe, 
are generally very well qualified for their duty as 
instructors, and are also such as will be ‘ good 
examples to the believers in word, and in faith, 
and in charity.’ Under the Divine blessing, the 
labors of such a company cannot fail of doing 
much to promote the well-being of the colored 
people among whom they are placed. A con- 
tributor asks the very proper question, whether 
nearly enough has not been done for the people 
around our schools, and whether too high a value 
is not being placed upon education for them ? 
If our efforts at education were confined to mere 
teaching of school books, we should answer af 
firmatively to this query. But it must be borne 
in mind, that there are about 800,000 colored 
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children of an age to go to school in the South- 
ern States, and that probably not over one- 
sixth of them have had school opportunities. 
For these, teachers of their own race are needed, 
and about three hundred young persons who 
have been in our schools, have taught others as 
school teachers. Here is a seed-sowing that 
goes far beyond the region where our schools 
are situated. But also our efforts are directed, 
and successfully so, to improving the people in 
industry, order, home-life, and above all, in prac- 
tical vital religion. The direct spiritual instrac- 
tion given, has been of great value. The example 
and precepts of Christian morality, unselfish love, 
and right living have been most important. The 
whole tone of the colored Christian churches, 
we believe, in the districts where our schools are, 
has been greatly raised through their influence. 
Again, if the standard of Christian life and 
worship be raised in a few churches, it has 
wide-spreading influence on others. Humbly, 
most devoutly, but with fervent gratitude, we 
can give thanks for the good wrought through 
the instrumentality of our schools, which will 
grow from this generation to those who suc- 
ceed, and fulfil the words of our blessed Lord, 
‘Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit.’” 

New Booxs.—From the American Tract So- 
ciety we have received several well-printed and 
handsomely-bound little books, containing good 
religious matter, attractively conveyed. “ En- 
couragements to Faith” and “Only Believe,” 
both by James William Kimball, are especially 
interesting. They seem to be full of warm, lov- 
ing words, coming from the depth of Christian 
experience, for the cheer and help of young or 
recent believers. To very few expressions in 
either of them can we take any exception. Once 
or twice the author approaches the “ intellec- 
tualization” of faith, and announces a too sweep- 
ing and indiscriminate precept for every one to 
rush into religious work, expecting to be qual- 
ified, whether called or not. But the spirituality 
of his thought and teaching is more often set 
forth; as by the selection of such verses as 
these : 

“T cannot feel Thee touch my hand, 
With pressure light and mild, 

To check me, as my mother did, 
When I was but a child. 


“But I can feel Thee in my thoughts 
Fighting with sin for me; 

And when my heart loves God, I know 
the sweetness is from Thee.” 


Again: “ President Edwards bids us ‘ watch 
for the gales of the Spirit.’ Now this is not be- 
cause God wishes to deal with us in an arbitrary 
way, but because it is to our profit to become 
thoroughly aware of our utter dependence upon 
Him.” “ How often we are told by hasty and 
heedless speakers, ‘The way of duty is easily 
found when you have the disposition to walk in 
it.’ To such I reply, I have not so learned 
Christ. He has nowhere promised that. He has 
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indeed assured us of infallible guidance; but 
not a word has He said of the way being easzly 
found. Sometimes it is found only with great 
pains-taking and heart-searcbings. He ‘leads 
the blind by a way they know not.’ What an 
opportunity this gives for simple faith! 


| 
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making them neither true verse nor good prose, 
which must be very trying to most readers. 

The “‘ Memoir of Robert Charleton,” selec- 
tions from which interested many of our readers 


.| not long since, may be obtained now at a con- 


I have found, in my own case, the path in which | siderably reduced price, if a sufficient number 


the Lord led me, hills of difficulty and all, to be 
the right way. . . . Obedience is better than 
all the philosophy in the world.” “To know 
whether a tree or a Christian’s faith can be up- 
rooted or blown down, it is needful that it should 
be blown upon most furiously by every wind of 
heaven. There is need of all this discipline of 
perplexity, because the transforming of such 
creatures as we are into the image of Jesus is 
such a great work. If we take this view of it, 
we shall account every new perplexity new evi- 
dence that our beloved Lord is using the attri- 
tion of trial to make us more like Himself.” 
“For what has Jesus reconciled you to God? 
‘To present you holy, unblamable and unreprov- 
able in His sight.’ It is a progressive work. 
Some few Christians seem to be brought, by the 
grace of God, to a point from which it is but one 
step to a fulness of joy and peace in believing. 
They see the step and take it; others protest 
they cannot see it. But the Lord is dealing with 
you in His own way, and you may trust Him.” 


The beauty of these verses also warrants our 
quoting them : 


“*Tis not the skill of human art 

Which gives me power my God to know: 
The sacred lessons cf the heart 

Come not from instruments below. 


“ Love is my teacher. He can tell 
The wonders that he learned above ; 
No other master knows so well; 
*Tis Love alone can tell of love.” 

Another of the American Tract Society se- 
ries is a pleasant book for old people, “ Sunset 
Hours of Life.” It consists of selections, in 
prose and verse, under the titles, ‘‘ Lights and 
Shadows,” “ Duties,” “Consolation,” ‘“ Light 
for the Valley” and “ Rest.” 

“ Daily Light on the Daily Path” isa reissue, 
after Samuel Bagster and Sons, of London, of a 
carefully selected book of passages from Scrip 
ture, a page for every day in the year. 

“ Looking unto Jesus” is a beautiful little 
tract, from the French of Theodore Monod. 
The whole of this may soon be transferred to 
our pages. 

“Essays on Religions Subjects ;” by David 
Hunt. This 12mo. of 152 pages has been re- 
ceived from W. G. Hubbard, of New Vienna, 
Ohio. Its topics are, “The Ordinances, Deity 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Resur- 
rection of the Dead,” etc. Of these essays, the 
most instructive is the first, upon the exclusion 
of rites or ordinances under the spiritual dis- 
pensation of Christ. One peculiarity of style in 
portions of this book may be properly adverted 
to; a sort of rhythmic cadence in the sentences, 


of copies be in demand to warrant an order upon 
the Englieh publishers. (See the advertisement 
upon this subject, on the outside of our present 
number.) 

A new edition of John McLeod Campbell's 
truly beautifal and instructive “Thoughts on 
Revelation” has lately been published by Clax- 
ton, Remsen and Haffelfinger, Market Street, 
Philadelphia. We cannot think of any class of 
Christians who might not be profited by read- 
ing this book. 


MARRIED, 
RICHARDSON—PEROT.— On Fifth-day the 19th 
of Eleventh month, 1874, at Friends’ Meeting-house, 


on Arch Street, Charles Richardson to Hannah, 
daughter of William 8S. Perot, all of Philadelphia. 


—_— oo 
DIED. 


BALDWIN,—On the 5th of Eleventh month, 1874, 
near Westfield, Indiana, Susan Baldwin, wife of 
Nathan D. Baldwin, in the 35th year of her age; a 
member of Westfield Monthly Meeting Although 
her summons was short, and her suffering great, 
yet she was enabled to put her trust in the Lord, 
saying she had no fear of death, and prayed that 
He would come and take her to Himself. where 
there was no more pain, sickness, or sorrow ; which 
prayer, we believe, was answered. “QO Death! 
where is thy sting” ? 

BUTLER.—On the 2d of Tenth month, 1874, 
Elizabeth, wife of Alfred Butler, of Marion, Grant 
county, Indiana, in the 46th year of her age; 4 
member of Mississinewa Monthly Meeting, During 
her illness, which was short, she manifested quiet 
submission to the Divine will, and said she saw 
nothing in her way. Endeared to her relatives and 
friends by many virtues and a cheerful and affec- 
tionate disposition, and her disinterested efforts to 
promote the comforts of others, her removal in the 
midst of her usefuiness is deeply felt. Yet they 
have the consoling belief that, through the redeem- 
ing love and mercy of her Heavenly Father in Cbrist 
Jesus, she has been gathered to her everlasting rest. 

ARNOLD.—Suddenly, on the 24th of Tenth 
month, 1874, Raiford Arnold, in the 74th year of 
his age: a member of White Lick Monthly Meeting, 
Morgan county, Indiana. The deceased was bora 
in Guilford county, N. C. He had maintained 4 
good moral charac ter through life, but had not found 
fall peace in believing until he was nearly sixty 
years of age; since which time he bas often been 
near death’s door, and on these occasions has fre- 
quently expressed his readiness to depart and be 
with the Lord. He was highly esteemed by all who 
knew him. 


CHASE.—On the 14th of Tenth month, 1874, 
Elizabeth Chase, wife of Josiah Chase, aged 77 
years; an Elder of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting. 
This dear friend bore a protracted illness with 
Christian fortitude, and her loss is deeply realized 
by the bereaved family. 
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A CHRISTIAN LIFE SUPREME. 


We want to have life so developed in us, 
that it shall be supreme. A Christian in the 
old times was, first of all, a Christian, and 
then a long way down, perhaps he was a 
shoemaker. He was a Christian, and perhaps 
he might belong to Cesar’s household, but 
that you might hardly know. Nowadays 
whatare we? Weare bankers or merchants; 
everybody knows that. Then after a little in- 

uiry, perhaps it may be found out that we are 
hristians. The thing ought to be reversed. 
Our religion should be the first thing. Too 
much the Lord Jesus gets the scraps and the 
spare victuals, and the world gets tbe ban- 
quets. Men give to the Lord Jesus their odd 
minutes, and to money-getting the main 
strength of their lives. I do believe that 
will have to be altered before we shall see 
any great work done in the land, and multi- 
tudes of conversions. SPURGEON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Muptick, N. C., 11th mo. 17th, 1274. 
Immediately following our Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Centre, which was large and interest- 
ing, a General Meeting was held, at which 
our dear friends John Y. Hoover and Louisa 
Painter, from Iowa; Levi Ratliff and Anson 
Cox, from Indiana, were present, and had 
ood service in the ministry of the Gospel of 
hrist, and the Lord in mercy was pleased to 
manifest Himself unto many seeking souls by 
breaking the bread of life to the satisfying of 
the hungry ; closing on Second-day night, the 
16th inst., under the sweet influence of heav- 

enly love. Isuam Cox. 


A SOUTHERN ORPHAN HOME. 


[The following was written by the wife of 
a Methodist clergyman of South Carolina :] 


Silently as the dew is distilled at evening, 
80 thousands of laborers are quietly toiling in 
the Master’s vineyard, unnoticed save by the 
Lord of the vineyard and His recording 
angels. Very forcibly has this truth im- 
pressed me, as for weeks past, I have daily 
observed the unobtru-ive work of one of 
these toilers, Mrs. R. C. Mather, at her Or- 
phan Home in Beaufort, S.C. Having labored 
three years among the freedmen, and know- 
ing something of their needs, I can truly say 
that, among all the institutions for the benefit 
of the colored people, none are doing a greater 
or more important work. 

The children gathered into her pleasant 
home are tenderly cared for and made base, | 
and many of them learn there, for the first | 
time, something of the sweetness and peace 
of a home indeed. 


door work and gardening. The nice early 
vegetables on their table are proof of their in- 
dustry and ability under her watchful eye. 

The girls are taught sewing and house- 
work in all its branches, and usually, in a 
short time, they become gentle, well-behaved 
and honest. Nothing is kept under lock and 
key, yet the merest trifle is seldom missed. 
The secret of this success lies in the stron 
religious influence there. Day by day, vad 
morning by morning, and at every meal, the 
principles and precepts of the Bible are in- 
stilled into their minds. On the sabbath, 
they are gathered with others into her sab- 
bath-school, where two hours are very pleas- 
antly spent in reading the Bible, singing, 
repeating texts and listening to simple, inter- 
esting stories. Thus the sabbath is made the 
happiest day of the week. Nor is this all. 
Every day they are gathered, with all who 
will come, “without money and without 
price,” into her pleasant school-room for in- 
struction, where she is the teacher, able and 
experienced. Here the children are not only 
taught reading, spelling, writing, geography, 
grammar and arithmetic, but the older ones 
are well drilled in the art of teaching, and 
required to hear the recitations of the lower 
classes. She is thus fitting her more capable 
pupils to become efficient and worthy teach- 
ers. Her oldest orphan boy is now better 
qualified to preside in a school-room than 
many of the colored teachers in this section. 

Of the twenty-five children annually re- 
ceived into her home, most, after a few months’ 
training, are placed in other good homes, 
either North or South, so making room for 
others. 

Can the good which Mrs. Mather is so 
quietly accomplishing be measured? Is it 
not far reaching as eternity? Should not 
ladies of leisure and means gladly aid her in 
this self-sacrificing labor ? 

I have written the above, not from hear- 
say, but from personal knowledge and daily 
observation of all departments of this infant in- 
stitution for weeks and months past. Therefore 
I know the thing whereof I affirm; and say, 
from the heart, God bless Mrs. Mather in this 


noble work. Mrs. M. D. Herrick. 
Beaufort, S. C., May 5th, 1874. 


GENERAL MEETING AT DEER CREEK, MD. 


The first General Meeting of the current 
year within the limits of Baltimore Year. 
ly Meeting was opened at Deer Creek, Md., 
on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 14th, and 
concluded on the following Second day even- 
ing. Eight sessions in all were held. All 
were well attended, the small meeting-house 
being at times crowded. Friends resident in 
the neighborhood were, with scarcely an ex- 


The boys are taught out-' ception, present at a part or all of these, as 
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health, strength or home-duties would per- 
mit. Many of their sober neighbors joined 
them and shared the blessing. The over- 
shadowing presence of our Lord was felt and 
acknowledged on each occasion. Thé word 
preached was generally “in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power,” and, we believe, 
profited many, “being mixed with faith in 
them that heard it.” Opportunity was given 
to such to acknowledge that they had met 
the Lord in the way, yielded themselves to 
His government, and accepted His pardoning 
mercy. The proceedings throughout were 
characterized by entire Christian propriety, 
and the general feeling was “it is good for 
us to be here.” Allen Jay, of N.C.; Rufus 
P. King, of Ind.; Charity Chase, of Mass., 
and others joined with the Committee of Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting in the religious labors 
incident to the occasion. 


THE ALTITUDE AT WHICH MEN CAN LIVE, 


There has been a great deal of discussion 
as to the altitude at which human beings can 
exist, and Mr. Glaisher himself can tell us 
as much about it as anybody. In July, 1872, 
he and Mr. Coxwell ascended in a balloon to 
the enormous height of 38,000 feet (?) Pre 
vious to the start, Mr. Glaisher’s pulse stood 
at 76 beats a minute, Coxwell’s at 74. At 
17,000 feet the pulse of the former was at 84, 
that of the latter at 100. At 19,000 feet 
Glashier’s hands and lips were quite blue, but 
not his face. At 21,000 feet he heard his 
heart beating, and his breathing became op- 
pressed ; at 29,000 he became senseless ; not- 
withstanding which, the aeronaut, in the in- 
terest of science, went up another 8,000 feet, 
till he could no longer use his hands, and had 
to pull the strings of the valve with his teeth. 
Aeronauts who have to make no exertions 
have, of course, a great advantage over mem- 
bers of the Alpine Club and those who trust 
their legs; even at 13,000 feet, those climb- 
ers feel very uncomfortable, more so in the 
Alps, it seems, than elsewhere. At the mon- 
astery of St. Bernard, 8,117 feet high, the 
monks become asthmatic, and are compelled 
frequently to descend into the Valley of the 
Rhone for—anything but a breath of fresh 
air; and at the end of ten years’ service are 
obliged to give up their high living, and come 
down to their usual level. At the same time, 
in South America there are towns, such as 
Potosi, placed as high as the top of Mont 
Blanc, the inhabitants of which feel no incon- 
venience. The highest inhabited spot in the 
world is, however, the Buddhist cloister of 
Hanle, in Thibet, where twenty-one priests 
live at an altitude of 16,000 feet. The broth- 
ers Schlaginsweit, when they explored the 
glaciers of the [bi-Gamin, in the same coun- 
try, encamped at 21,000 feet, the highest alti- 
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tude at which a European ever passed the 
night. Even at the top of Mont Blane 
Professor Tyndall’s guides found it very un. 
pleasant to do this, though the Professor him. 
self did not confess to feeling so bad as they. 
The highest mountain in the world is Mount 
Everest (Himalaya), 29,003 feet, and the 
condor has been seen “ winging the blue air” 
500 feet higher. The air, by the by, is not 
“blue,” or else, as De Saussure pointed out, 
“the distant mountains, which are covered 
with snow, would appear blue also”; its ap- 
parent color being due to the reflection of 
light. What light can do, and does, is mar- 


vellous; and not the least is its power of at- 
traction to humanity.— Chambers’ Journal. 


Memorial of Fairfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends ( Western Y. M.), concerning Day- 
ton R. Hopson, deceased. 

(Concluded from page 227.) 


Near the close of the year 1873 he visited 
the meetings within the limits of Walnut 
Ridge Quarterly Meeting, in which his labors 
were signally Sleened, And in Second mo, 
1874, he obtained the proper credentials to 
visit the meetings constituting North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting. An unusual solemnity 
seemed to prevail over the Monthly Meeting 
at the time the request was made, much unity 
was expressed, oa many prayers were offered 
to the Throne of Grace on his behalf, and 
that a blessing might rest on his labors. On 
the 10th of Third mo,, after a very solemn 
and tender parting with his beloved wife and 
children, he and his fellow-laborer, Cyrus 
Horton, took the train for Tennessee, and on 
the 12th arrived at Friendsville in that State, 
where they remained a week or two holding 
meetings with Friends and others in that 
vicinity, and then rested a few days at Mary- 
ville. 

From their first arrival in Tennessee, our 
dear friend had felt his mind drawn toward 
some isolated districts among the Allegheny 
Mountains, where Friends had been extend- 
ing some missionary labor. They accordingly 
visited, and held meetings in several localities 
in that region, and through the blessing of 
God were instrumental in gathering many 
souls to the fold of Christ; ‘also, a little 
church of 30 or 40 members. They then 
proceeded to finish their mission of visiting 
Friends’ meetings in Tennessee. 

They then went forward into North Caro- 

‘lina, andarrived at Westfield on the 16th of 
| Fifth mo., and after visiting the few meetings 
in that vicinity, they passed into Yadkio 
county, where they attended two meetings; 
when, on the 23d, our dear friend was sud- 
denly taken very ill of pneumonia. They 
were then at a Friends’ settlement called For- 
bush. Almost from the first attack, in co: 
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sideration of the nature of the disease, and | the physician, and for the brother travelling 


the previous state of his health, he thought 
it doubtful about his recovery. And although 
his sufferings were from the first extreme, and 
he was far away from the endearments of 
home and family, yet he was enabled to re- 
sign all into the hands of Providence, with 
the comforting assurance that all would be 
well. He often engaged in prayer for him- 
self and family, and those around him, also 
in conversation about his departure. On one 
occasion he prayed as follows: “Lord, be 
pleased, whatever Thou, in Thy good prov- 
idence, may be pleased to send upon me, a 
poor, weak worm of the dust, graut to save 
the precious part And that, just down yon- 
der at the river, I may shout victory.” He 
took the brother that had been laboring with 
him, in his arms, and said: “ We have had 
many happy seasons together, and should I 
now be called away, I shall go home to rest; 
I never before felt so willing and ready to 
die.” Again he said: “ Brother, through our 
instrumentality many have been made to look 
to Calvary, but it is all through the mercy of 
God.” During his illness, which was short, 
he often spoke of his great happiness, and 
how the Lord blessed his soul. And although 
it would have been very pleasant to him to 
have his wife and children around his bed, 
and minister to him in his afflictions, yet he 
was so full of the love of God, had such a 
foretaste of the joys of heaven, that he de- 
sired to depart and be forever with the Lord. 
At one time he exclaimed, “ Happy day! 
happy day! Jesus, take my soul away.” 
Then looking up with a sweet expressive smile, 
he said: “ Come, Jesus.” He sang ‘“‘ Come, 
angel bands ” ; and again, “I am a soldier for 
Jesus”; again, while suffering greatly, he ex- 
claimed, “O, I am so happy! I wish I could 
see the angels coming, it would be so good to 
pass off and be at rest.” On another occa- 
sion he said: “I have been praying that the 
time might come when I shall be carried 
home to Jesus. Would not that be a delight- 
ful experience? I love my wife and children 
dearly, but I love my Saviour better.” Again 
he broke forth: “Praise the Lord! glory 
and honor be given unto His excellent name ; 
that we can praise Him here below for His 
wonderful works to the children of men.” 
One day he said: “I am perfectly happy, 
this is the most blessed day of all my life. 
Tell my dear wife and all my friends every- 
where that I died in the hope of the gospel, 
and in the line of my duty, and am gone 
home to rest. Tell them all to meet me in 
heaven, and that Jesus is a great Saviour, 
especially in the hour of death.” Shortly 
after this he prayed fervently for his wife, 
children, and, indeed, all his friends and ac- 


quaintances at home and elsewhere ; also, for 
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with him. Not long before his departure he 
said: “ Tam now nearer the kingdom than 
ever before, I am now nearing the celestial 
shore; my dear brother, I fear we shall soon 
have to separate.” After death had laid its 
cold hand upon him, and his feet had almost 
reached the brink of the “river,” in answer 
to a question, he whispered : “ All is well.” 

Thus our dear brother departed this life 
on the 3d of Sixth mo., 1874, in the 35th 
year of his age, full of hope and joy. “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.” His body was brought 
home for interment by his fellow-laborer, a 
distance of 1,200 miles, and deposited in 
Friends’ burying-ground at Easton. A large 
concourse of people assembled to pay the 
last tribute of respect, and to mingle their 
tears of sympathy with the bereaved. The 
meeting was uncommonly solemn and impres- 
sive. 


a 
From the Journal of Chemistry. 
A RAILWAY UP MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


The success of the railway up the Righi, 
(which by the way, was suggested by the Mount 
Washington road in this country) is leading to 
other enterprises of the kind. One is pro- 
posed for Mount Pilatus, on the opposite 
bank of Lake Lucerne, and the Liberta of 
Rome describes a “funicular railway,” the 
concession of which has been applied for to 
the Italian government by a company that 
proposes to construct it up to the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius. The model consists of an 
inclined plane’presenting a gradient of thirty- 
three per cent., with a double line of rails, 
one for going up, and the other for the de- 
scent. The engine, which is fixed at the bot- 
tom of the plane, sets two drums in motion, 
round which the metallic cable is wound by 
means of which the trains are drawn up and 
let down simultaneously. This plan appears 
to be preferable to the rack-and-wheel system 
used for the ascent of the Righi, both as to 
the working and cost. The section to the 
slope of the mountain at San Giuseppe is to 
be performed by a common locomotive, the 
rope is then put on, and the ascent commences 
by the new plan. The whole length of the 
railway will be sixteen miles; the time re- 
quired between Naples and the crater is cal- 
culated at an hour and a quarter, and the 
whole cost of the line is estimated at about 
four millions of francs. The funicular sys- 
tem is of course no new invention—the im- 
provements lie in the details. The company 
are very sanguine as to the results ; they say 
that, as upwards of 40,000 travellers annu- 
ally ascend the Righi for the sake of its fine 
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view, they may expect more to go up Mount 
Vesuvius, which offers a far more magnifi- 
cent view. 


SF 
From “ Nature.” 
INGENUITY IN A SPIDER. 


A spider constructed its web in an angle 
of my garden, the sides of which were at- 
tached by long threads to shrubs at the 
height of nearly three feet from the gravel 
path beneath. Being much exposed to the 
wind, the equinoctial gales of this autumn 
destroyed the web several times. 

The ingenious spider now adopted the con- 
trivance here represented. It secured a con- 
ical fragment of gravel with its larger end 
upwards, by two cords, one attached to each 
of its opposite sides, to the apex of its wedge- 
shaped web, and left it suspended as a move- 
able weight to be opposed to the effect of such 
gusts of air as had destroyed the webs pre- 
viously occupying the same situation. 

The spider must have descended to the 
gravel path for this special object, and, hay- 
ing attached threads to a stone suited to its 
purpose, must have afterwards raised this by 
fixing itself upon the web, and pulling the 
weight up to a height of more than two feet 
from the ground, where it hung suspended 
by elastic cords. The excellence of the con- 
trivance is too evident to require further 


comment. JoHN TorpHAM. 
Torquay. 


— 
FORGETTING A LANGUAGE, 


Some curious facts are mentioned in a 
paper bearing this title, which recently ap- 
peared in Ali the Year Round: 

A case has been recorded of a lady who, 
when suffering under an attack of delirium, 
spoke a language which nobody around her 
could understand. It was at length discovered 
to be Welsh, or something similar. None of 
her friends could form any conception of the 
time or manner in which she could have ac- 
quired a familiarity with that tongue; but 
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things sometimes presents itself in a remark- 
able way. A gentleman, engaged in exten. 
sive agricultural affairs, could not remember 
the spoken names of things, but recognized 
them directly when written. He arranged 
his daily duties accordingly, with a degree of 
success that could hardly be expected under 
such strange circumstances. He kept before 
him in bis busioess room a list of the words 
which were most likely to occur in his inter. 
course with his workmen. When any one 
of his men wished to communicate with him 
on any subject, the master listened attentively 
to what was said ; the sound of the words did 
not convey to his mind the idea of the things 
or commodities signified,. but it did suggest 
to him written words, which he therefore pro- 
ceeded to consult; the sight of the letters 
forming those words at once gave him the 
necessary clue to the meaning. The process 
was noteworthy ; the sound of a word, when 
spoken, suggested the shape of the word when 
written, and this shape suggested the idea or 
mental picture of the things signified. This 
appears to have been a permanent peculiar 
ity of mind, or, at least, of long continuance, 
unconnected with any particular malady. In 
another case, a lady, consequent on an ap 
oplectic fit, lost her memory of names, but 
retained it for things. © Although a good 
housewife, she could only direct her servants 
and tradespeople by pointing to the things 
concerning which she meant to speak. All 
went on well in regard to the*other words of 
a sentence, but when she came to the name 
of things, memory failed her, and she could 
only convey her meaning by pointing. 

An instance of an affecting kind is me- 
tioned relating toa young clergyman, who 
sustained an injury of the head just when he 
was about to be married. He became per 
manently deranged, and lived in this condi- 
tion to the age of eighty. One thought, and 
one only, seemed to remain in his poor shat- 
tered mind. He talked of nothing but his 
approaching wedding, and expressed eager 


after much inquiry it was ascertained that, | anticipations for the arrival of the happy day. 


in her childhood, she had had asa nurse a 


One instance of forgetting a language has 


native of the French province of Brittany,{been narrated by Dr. Rush, and is unques 
the dialect of which is derived from the same | tionably very curious. An American student 


Cymric stock as Welsh. The lady had, dur- 
ing those early years, learned a good deal of 
the dialect, but had entirely forgotten it in 
later life, until her attack of illness produced 
some inexplicable change in the mental ac- 
tion. This case was in every way remark- 
able; for the lapse of memory was in the 
native tongue, while the language brought 
vividly into action was that which she had 
enly heard during some of her childhood 
years. In all probability it was not really 
Welsh, but something like it. 

An inability to remember the names of 


of considerable attainments was stricken down 
with fever. On slowly recovering, it was 
found that he had lost all his acquired knowl- 
edge. When his health was restored, he 
bravely resolved to begin over again, and 
pick up that which he had lost. He took 
up the Latin grammar, went through the ele- 
mentary part, and was beginning to construe, 
when one day in making a strong effort to 
recollect a part of his lesson, the whole of his 
lost impressions suddenly flashed upon his 
mind, and he found himself at once in posse* 
sion of all his former acquirements. 
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RICE CULTURE 1N AMERICA. 

A Governor of South Carolina, it is re- 
lated, had been in Madagascar, and seen the 
plant cultivated in its hotswamps. He lived 
in Charleston, on the bay, and it struck him 
that a marshy spot in his garden might well 
serve for a plantation of rice. Just then 
(1694) a vessel put in from Madagascar in 
distress, whose commander the Governor had 
formerly known. Her wants were liberally 
relieved. In gratitude for the kindness he 
received, the master gave the Governor a bag 
of rice. It was sown, and produced abund- 
antly. The soil proved singularly favorable 
for its culture. The marshes of Georgia and 
South Carolina were soon covered with rice 
plantations. A large part of the crop was 
exported to England. In 1724, 100,000 bar- 
rels were sent out from South Carolina alone. 
In 1761, the value of its rice crop was more 
than $1,500,000. Its white population could 
not then have been more than forty-five 
thousand, and it is easy to conceive the tide 
of wealth that was distributed annually among 
its small band of planters. They built costly 
mansions on the coasts and bays, lived in 
fatal luxury, were noted for their wild ex- 
cesses, and often fell speedy victims to the 
fevers of the malarious soil. Indigo, sugar, 
molasses, tar, pitch, and a great variety of 
valuable productions added to the wealth of 


the South. But cotton, which has grown 
through many vicissitudes to be the chief 
staple of British and American trade, was, 
at this period, only cultivated in small quan- 


tities for the use of the farmers. It was 
spun and woven into coarse cloths. But it was 
not until Whitney’s invention, in 1793, that it 
could be readily prepared for commerce, and to 
the inventive genius of Connecticut the South- 
ern States owe the larger part of their wealth 
and political importance.—From “ The first 
Century of the Republic,” in Harper's Maga- 


zine. 


a ae 
DIED.—S. J. G. 
BY CHARLES E. PRATT. 


Mine eye with grief, and not without a tear, 

Takes up the word which distance spares mine ear. 
“ Died ’—and the sad day of a sombre month 

Has left the mournful memory of a year. 


“Died.” A tardy, yet unwelcome frost 
Has snatched the flower of all we value most; 

The powers that raised the man so high and true, 
The graces that adorned, to us are lost. 


Stern will was his, no obstacle could bend, 

And fire of soul that oft could impulse lend; 
Yet such a mien of quiet gentleness 

As needed naught of garb to mark the Friend. 


Thy linden groves and shades of purple beech, 

OQ Haverford! no more shall know his speech, 
Who taught thy sons, along with book and rule, 

A filial reverence so few can teach. 
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For not alone by mathematic line 
And abstruse alphabet of arc and sine 

They learned; thro’ him the decalogues of law 
Bloomed ever with beatitudes divine. 


A thousand youths in him have sought a guide; 
His genial smile to none was yet denied. 

The Freshman stumbled and the Senior erred, 
Yet harshness never gave him voice to chide. 


No learned loftiness or pride of thought 
O'ertopped the lowliest who with him wrought ; 
In upper air he breathed, while yet his feet 

The beaten ways of human footfalls sought. 


In modest courtesy, in genial grace, 

Alike so brilliant and so commonplace, 
Surpassing all, he gave his best to some, 

To all the blessing of his radiant face. 


“ Died ”—and the terse, untempered line is true, 
That through the myriad-messaged pockets flew 

To bring the pang of grief—the flush of pride 
And joy for all the faith and love we knew, 


For all we saw in him that kindled hope, 
And left less need for early doubt to grope. 

The blue expanse of science beamed with stars, 
God-lighted, where he turned his telescope. 


That voice still echoes which, in cadence grave, 

Sublimer meaning to the Scriptures gave; 
Compelled, the listener felt their higher truth, 

And what the head refused the heart could save. 


“ Died” —and warm hands have laid thy form beneath 

The kindly turf, and tender prayers they breathe 
Who circling stand; but warm hearts beating far 

With flowers of loving tribute thee enwreathe. 


O friend! hence‘orth we know thee evermore 

Grown dearer to the hearts that loved before, 
Grown nearer to the souls that only touched 

The border of the stainless robe thou wore, 


The sweetness of thy life shall never fade 

While mellow memories linger, long delayed; 
Respect shall ripen into honor more, 

And blooming love be yet more loyal made. 


“Died.” ’Tis the eulogy that, soon or late, 
Is said alike for humble and for great. 

It takes a word to tell, a life to feel 
The deep, full meaning, still immensurate. 


Felicitous for him who has in life 

Well lived ; bas joined, no hireling, in the strife 
Of Good for mastery, and loving her, 

Has early taken Wisdom to his wife. 


Felicitous for those, in sorrow left, 

Who see no robbery in the word “ bereft ;” 
& Who deem that dying is but putting off 
An earthly robe for one of finer weft. 


Death takes away, but gives us back again 
The lives we cherish, freed from mortal stain— 
Their bright example and their sympathies, 

Their fragrance and their rustle still remain. 


And he, our friend, beyond the shadowy bar 

Which bounds our vision, while from star to star 
He keeps the search of all-alluriog Truth, 

Still hovering dwells where loving spirits are. 


He died ; whatever seemed his faults are dead ; 
All thoughts of censure are as arrows sped. 

He lived—thank Heaven that life can never die— 
And by his living virtues ours are fed. 

Boston, Tenth mo, 26th, 1874. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgicn InTeLtuicencr.—European dates to the 
ist inst. have been received. 


Great Britain.—London, on the 23d and 24th 
ult. was enveloped in a dense fog, which~made 
travel dangerous, both on landand water. Several 
railway accidents were reported. A violent storm 
prevailed on the east coast of Great Britain on the 
28th, and several wrecks occurred, attended by 
heavy loss of life. 

Telegrams from the cable steamer Faraday, on 
the 24th and 25th, said that operations had been 
delayed by unfavorable weather; and the gale not 
abating, they were about to buoy the cable; the 
depth of water was 834 fathoms. 

A deputation reprenting fifty-two Chambers of 
Commerce in various parts of England, recently 
waited on the Foreign and Colonial Secretaries to 
present ‘objections to the proposed Reciprocity 
Treaty between Canadaand the United States, some 
of the provisions of which they considered disad- 
vantageous to English mannfacturers. They de- 
sired that care might be taken that the treatyshould 
not grant to the United States greater privileges 
in Canada than it accords to England. Lords 
Derby and Caernarvon expressed themselves as fully 
uniting in this desire, but as believing that the pro- 
posed treaty gives no just ground for apprehension 
on that account. Lord Derby said that, while pro- 
tecting British trade, they must consider the peculiar 
position of Canada relative to the United States, 
and place no unnecessary obstacles in the way of 
just commercial relations between those countries. 


France.—Municipal elections took place through- 
out the country on the 22d ult., in which the Re- 
publicans were generally successful. The Con- 
servatives, discouraged, mainly held aloof from the 
polls. On the 29th, in the municipal elections of 
Paris, 53 Radicals, 10 Moderate Republicans and 
11 Conservatives were elected. A second trial is 
required in six districts. 

The Assembly met on the 30th, after its recess, 
and held a brief sitting. The attendance was 
small, and nothing of importance occurred. 


Germany.—On the 24th, debate was opened in 
the Reichstag on the judicial reorganization of the 
Empire. A member demanded publicity of judicial 
proceedings as the best guarantee of the rights of 
the people. A bill to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the convention adopted by the Postal 
Congress at Berne, has passed second reading. 
On the 30th, the Alsace-Lorraine bill was taken up. 
In the course of the debate, the deputies from these 
provinces,declared themselves opposed to the high 
endowment of the University of Strasburg, and to 
other educational grants for the provinces, because 
they were made in the interest of the Empire, not 
of the provinces themselves. Bismarck avowed that 
the question was one of imperial interests, for 
which, and not for their own, those provinces were 
annexed. He said that his views respecting a local 
parliament had been modified by the attitude of the 
deputies from those provinces, and that such a par- 
liament would cause agitation and perhaps en- 
danger the peace of the Empire. He added that it 
will doubtless be necessary to take more rigorous 
measures in respect to school matters there, and that 
attempts to hinder education cannot be permitted. 


Iraty.—The King opened the new Parliament on 
the 23d, with a speech, in which he urged a zeal- 
ous prosecution of the work of reorganization. 
Grants, he said, would be required only for such 
expenditures as were evidently necessary, and thus 
Parliament would be enabled to establish a finan- 
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cial equilibrium, and lighten the burdens borne by 
the nation. The relations of Italy with all for- 
eign powers are friendly. 


Spain.—The government has exiled two generals 
and several civilians known to be partisans of the 
son of the ex-Queen Isabella, and others will prob- 
ably receive the same treatment. All congratula- 
tory telegrams sent from Spain to Isabella on her 
birth-day, in which she was addressed as “ Your 
Majesty,” were stopped by the government. A rig- 
orous censorship over dispatches is still maintained 
throughout the country. 


Russia.—It is reported that Russia is desirous of 
enlarging the scope of the next conference on the 
international usages of war, by making its resolu- 
tions applicable to a wider territory. The South 
American States will be invited to participate, and 
it is hoped, also, that the United States will be rep- 
reseuted. 

Brazit.—The religious excitement growing out 
of a conflict between the civil authorities and some 
of the Romish clergy, has culminated in disturb- 
ances in the provinces of Pernambuco and Para- 
hiba. The sympathizers with two bishops who 
were recently sentenced for violation of the laws, 
made riotous demonstrations, and set the local au- 
thorities at defiance. , Military force has been sent 
to the disturbed districts. 


Domestic.—Tuscumbia, Alabama, was visited by 
a tornado on the 22d ult., which laid nearly half 
the town in ruins, killed twelve persons and 
wounded many others. A number of families were 
made destitute, and the Mayor of the town has issued 
an appeal for help. On the same night, 12 or 15 
houses were destroyed in Montevallo, near the cen- 
tre of the State, two persons killed and 15 or 20 in- 
jured. On the 23d, violent gales prevailed at Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York and other places. 

Wm. F. Havemeyer, Mayor of New York, died 

suddenly on the 30th ult. at his office in that city, 
in his 71st year. John M. Read, late Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Pennsylvania, 
which position he resigned about a year since, died 
in Philadelphia on the 29th, at the age of 77. 
_ An important opinion, bearing on the question of 
joint or separate schools for white and colored chil- 
dren, has been delivered in the Supreme Court of 
Indiana. The decision of the Court was unanimous, 
though one Judge did not concur in some parts of 
the opinion. The case had been appealed from a 
lower Court. A colored man residing in Marion 
County, having no school for colored children ac- 
cessible, claimed the right to send his children to 
the district school, and admission being refused 
them, he brought suit against the school autbori- 
ties. The lower Court sustained him, holding that the 
children were entitled to admission to the school, 
unless separate provision was made for them. The 
common school law of the State providing for sep- 
arate schools for whites and blacks, the appeal to 
the Supreme Court involved the question whether 
such legislation is in conflict with the Constitution 
of the State or that of the United States. The de- 
cision was, that although under the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution, the State 
is bound to furnish to both colors equal privileges 
of education, the requiring them to be taught sep- 
arately, the education being alike in character, does 
not amount toa denial of such equal privileges ; 
that the law is constitutional, and that under is 
colored children are not entitled to admission to 
the public schools for whites. The attorney for the 
defeated party announced his intention to appeal to 
the U. 8. Supreme Court. 





